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GLASS. 

The  T.,u(in  writers  of  tlie  Augustan  ago 
make  fretjuent  tneiilion  of  glass.  Virgil 
compa^'es  to  it  the  clearness  of  the  water 
in  the  Fticine  Lake  (Ain.  vii.  759.)  and 
Horace  .s(ieaks  of  the  lustre  and  tran.spa- 
rency  of  glass  in  a  way  w  hich  shows  that 
it  conld  then  be  nitide  with  a  considerable 
degree  ol'  pert'ection.  Jn  the  year  220  a 
tax  was  laid  l>y  .\le.\ander  Severtis  tipon 
the  glass  manufacturers  of  Roitie,  who  at 
this  time  existed  in  such  numbers,  that  a 
principal  quarter  was  a.ssigned  to  them  in 
that  city,  wherein  they  iniglit  carry  on  their 
proce.sses.  This  tax  was  still  levied  in  the 
reign  of  Aiirelian. 

'J'he  most  celebrated  specimen  of  antitpie 
glass  is  the  vase,  which  during  more  than 
two  centuries  orn;imented  the  Barherina 
palace,  and  which,  having  been  subse¬ 
quently  purchased  by  the  late  duchess  of 
J'ortland,  is  better  known  in  this  country  as 
the  Portland  vase.  This  nmch-adniired 
])rodnction  was  found  about  the  middle  ot 
the  sixteenth  century,  inclosed  in  a  marble 
sarcoplmgns,  and  deposited  in  the  tomb  of 
Alexander  Severu.s,  who  dieil  in  the  year 
23.5.  The  body  of  this  va.se,  which  for  a 
long  time  was  crroneonsly  sn|)posed  to  be 
formed  of  porcelain,  is  made  of  deep  blue 
glas.'^,  and  is  ornamented  with  white  opaqe 
figures  in  bas-relief,  which  are  designed 
nnd  sculptured  in  the  style  of  cameos  with 
a  degree  of  skill  which  is  truly  admirable. 

(J!a.ss  melted  and  cast  into  plat(«,  is  said 
by  St.  Jerome  to  liave  been  u.sed  in  his  time 
(  a.  d.  422,)  to  form  windows.  Aliout  a  cen¬ 
tury  later,  I’aulus  Silentiarius  mentions  the 
windows  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at 
([Constantinople,  which  were  covered  with 
ghtss ;  atid  from  this  jKjriod  tre(|uent  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  similar  usi?  of  gla.ss  are  met  with 
in  various  authors. 

Long  liefore  the  establishment  ot  the  man- 
iiliictun*  within  this  island,  glass  was  known 
and  used  in  Engljind.  The  Venetians  who 
traded  with  this  country'  in  very'  remote 
times  furnished  this  among  other  articles  of 
commerce  in  exchange  for  tin.  The  erudite 
Petinant  is  of  o|>inion,  that  ghiss-making  in 
Jh'itain  dates  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion. 
The  Druids  w  re  acenstomed  to  impo.se 
u|)on  their  more  ignorant  follow  ers  by  means 
of  clumsily-formod  beads  of  colored  gliLss, 
which  they  preten  led  were  endued  with 
the  ipitility  of  guarding  their  possessors  from 
evil. 

The  venerable  Ih'de,  who  lived  very  netir 
the  time,  and  who  therctiire  had  good  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a.s<rertaining  thc!  fact,  has  asserttal 
in  his  history  of  W'erenionth,  that  in  the 
year  (JGl  the  jililjot  Benedict  sent  for  artists 
from  beyond  seas  to  gla'/.<;  the  w  indows  of 
the  clnirch  and  monastery  of  Wenanoiith  in 
Durham,  aiul  that  these*  men  were  our  lirst 
instructors  in  the  art  of  making  window- 
gla.ss.  This  art,  however,  took  root  but 
slowly  among  ns ;  and  it  w;is  not  until  the 
eleventli  century  that  glass  windows  were 
at  all  commonly  n.seil,  either  in  private 
dwellings  or  in  public  and  religions  edifices. 
Previously  to  this  time,  light  was  iiiifierf  ctly 
transmitted  through  linen  cloths  or  wooden 
lattices.  The  houses  of  the  commoner  peo¬ 
ple  were  not,  indeed,  furnished  with  this 
luxury  until  the  thirteentli  and  fourteenth 
centuries  in  which  rispect  onr  ance.stoi-s 
were  greatly  behind  the  inhabitants  of  Italy 
and  France. 

The  following  curious  entry,  e.xtracted 
from  the  NorthiimiK'rland  household  Iniok, 
makes  it  apparent  that  at  a  much  later  jieriiMl 
than  the  one  just  mentioned,  tlie  comfort  of 
glazed  windows  was  not  considered  as  a 
matter  of  course  even  in  establishments 
where  great  state  and  magnificence  were 
maintained.  This  entry  occurs  in  the  min¬ 
utes  of  a  surv  ey  of  Alnwick  Castle  made  in 
the  year  15(j7 : — 

‘  And  liecause  throwe  extream  w'indes  the 
glasses  of  the  windowes  of  tliis  and  other  my 
lords  castels  and  houses  here  in  the  country 
dooth  decay  and  waste,  yt  were  good  the 
whole  leightes  of  everie  windowe  at  the 
departure  of  his  lordshippe  from  lyinge  at 


aide  of  his  sade  castels  and  bouses,  and 
dowring  the  time  of  his  lordsliipfies  absence 
or  others  lyinge  in  them,  were  taken  duuiie 
and  lade  up  in  safetie ;  and  at  .sooch  tyine  as 
ether  his  lordshippe  or  aide  other  sholde  lye 
at  anie  of  die  sade  places,  the  same  might 
then  be  set  uppe  of  newe  with  smale  charges 
to  his  lordshippe  ;  whereas  now  the  decaye 
thereof  shall  lie  verie  costlie  and  chargeable 
to  lie  rejiayred.’ 

VVe  learn  also  from  Ray’s  Itineracy  (p.  187) 
that  ‘in  Scotland,  as  late  as  Idtll,  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  ordinary  country  houses  were 
not  glazed,  and  only  the  upjier  parts  of  thosi; 
of  even  the  king’s  palaces  had  glass,  the 
lower  ones  having  only  two  wooden  shutters 
to  o}>en  at  pleasure  and  admit  the  fresli  air.  ’ 

VV4ien  desirous  in  former  times  of  giv  ing 
encouragement  to  •ome  important  manufac¬ 
tures,  the  govennnent  of  France  was  induced 
to  declan;  their  prosecution  to  bo  nowise  in- 
conqiatible  with  the  dignity  of  aristocratii^ 
blood.  Karly  in  the  fourteenth  century  that 
government  made  a  concession  in  favor  of 
glas.s-making  greatly  beyond  this  point,  de¬ 
creeing,  not  only  that  tio  derogation  from 
nohiiity  should  follow  the  practice  of  the 
art,  but  that  none  save  gentlemen,  or  the 
sous  of  noblemen,  should  venture  to  engage 
in  any  of  its  branches,  even  as  working  arti- 
siuis.  This  restriction  was  accomfianied  by 
the  grant  of  a  royal  charter  of  incorporation 
conveying  various  inqiortant  privileges,  un¬ 
der  w'hich  the  occupation  became  eventual¬ 
ly  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  several  fami¬ 
lies  of  distinction,  who.se  descendants  have 
at  times  attained  to  some  of  the  highest  dig¬ 
nities  of  the  state. 

The  good  policy  is  ap|)arent  of  thus  hold¬ 
ing  forth  inducements  to  the  only  parties 
then  qualified  by  the  possession  of  capital, 
and  jirobably  also  by  their  intelligence,  to 
establish  works  upon  a  scale  that  could  lead 
either  to  national  advantage  or  individual 
profit.  A  middle  class  of  persons,  springing 
from  the  lov/er  orders,  have  since  gradually 
placed  themselves  at  least  upon  a  level  in 
jKiint  of  intelligence  with  those  of  more  illus¬ 
trious  descent ;  and  by  the  e.xercise  of  that 
intelligence,  conjointly  with  prudence,  have 
acquired  the  means  of  undertaking  works  of 
magnitude.  This  altered  state  of  society 
would  render  such  exclusive  privileges  not 
merely  unnecessary,  but  would  make  them 
absolutely  pernicious. 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  encourage¬ 
ment  just  related  on  the  part  of  the  French 
govennnent,  some  time  elapsed  before  the 
manufactures  of  France  could  rival  those  of 
Italy.  V’enice,  in  particular,  long  excelled 
in  the  quality  of  its  mirrors  and  drinking- 
glasses,  with  which  the  manufacturf'rs  of that 
city  supplied  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  most 
considerable  of  their  glass-houses  W'ere  estab¬ 
lished  at  .Munino,  a  village  situated  a  short 
distance  from  the  city. 

During  the  ministry  of  the  celebrated  Col¬ 
bert,  some  French  artists,  who  while  resid¬ 
ing  in  the  Venitian  state  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  processes  used  at  Murano 
for  the  making  of  plate  glass,  returned  to 
France  in  the  hope  of  profitably  pursuing 
the  manufactun*  in  their  native  country. 
Such  an  event  falling  in  with  the  views  of 
Monsieur  Colbert,  who  was  anxious  by  eve¬ 
ry  means  to  exteinl  the  useful  arts  within  the 
kingdom,  these  arti.sts  were  in  the  year  Kkio 
estab'ished  with  priv  ileges  at  Tonrlaville  near 
Cherbourg,  and  an  adv  ance  of  money  was 
made  to  them  from  the  public  coffers  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  formation  of  their  e.stablishment. 
The  plates  made  by  this  company  were 
blown,  arter  the  system  used  in  the  Venitian 
manufactories. 

It  was  lU-t  until  lfi88  that  the  lieautifnl  art 
of  casting  plates  of  gla.ss  was  invented  by  a| 
manufacturer  named  Thevart,  who,  (mtain- 
ing  a  jwtent  for  the  invention  to  continue  in 
force  during  thirty  years,  established  a  com¬ 
pany  and  erected  works  in  Paris,  where 
plates  were  cast  of  the  then  extraordinary 
dimensions  of  eighty-four  inches  long  by 
fifty  inches  wide,  a  size  which  e.xcited  uni- 1 
versal  astonishment  and  admiration.  The 
expeiisi*  of  conducting  such  a  manufactory' 
in  the  metnqKilis  was,  however,  so  great, 
that  the  establishment  was  transferred  to  St. 
Goliain  in  Picardy,  where  the  undertaking 
was  prosecuted,  not  w  ithout  considerable  op- 
|>osition  from  the  more  ancient  association. 

To  accommodate  the  disputes  lietween 
these  rival  establishments,  Thevart’s  compa¬ 
ny  was  liound  not  to  cast  any  plates  whose 
dimen-sions  should  be  less  than  sixty  inches 
in  length  and  forty  inches  in  breadth.  The 
largest  piece  that  had  then  been  produced  by 


blowing  did  not  exceed  fifty  inches  in  its 
largest  dimension.  This  arrangement  tailed 
to  produce  harmony  between  the  rivals ;  but 
in  lti95  that  end  was  effectually  answered  by 
uniting  both  companies  under  the  same 
charter — not  however,  as  the  issue  proved, 
to  their  mutual  advantage  ; — fur,  possibly 
owing  to  the  want  of  the  salutary  spur  of 
competition,  the  conqiany  declined  in  pros¬ 
perity  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  two  years 
from  the  junction  the  united  body  was  in  a 
state  of  insolvency,  obliged  to  discharge  most 
of  its  workmen,  and  to  abandon  many  of  its 
furnaces. 

No  blame  can  be  charged  upon  Uie  French 
government  tor  the  protection  and  privileges 
ailbrded  to  these  companies.  It  is  probable 
tliat  without  some  immunities  neither  of  the 
establishments  could  at  that  early  perioil 
have  been  undertaken.  The  uistances  how¬ 
ever  are  rare,  and  the  circumstances  where¬ 
by  they  have  been  attended  peculiar,  in 
which  joint-stock  trading  conqianies  have 
been  prosecuted  to  advantage.  The  causes 
of  this  fact  are  nut  dilficult  of  explanation. 
It  is  seldom  tliat  the  personal  interest  of 
those  to  whom  the  particular  management  is 
intrusted  is  sufticiently  strong  to  insure  the 
requisite  amount  of  attention,  or  tlie  proper 
degree  of  pecuniary  watchfulness,  if  even 
the  still  more  unfavorable  condition  does  not 
arise  wherein  private  advantage  is  opposed 
to  the  general  prosperity,  and  it  is  sought  to 
conduct  the  operations  rather  with  a  view'  to 
individual'  profit  than  to  the  common  advan¬ 
tage. 

In  the  following  year  a  new  association 
was  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  com¬ 
pany,  under  the  management  of  .Antoine  d’- 
•Agincourt,  who  re-engaged  the  discharged 
workmen,  and  by  the  prudence  of  his  ar¬ 
rangements  conducted  the  affairs  with  con¬ 
siderable  profit  to  the  adventurers. 

Blancourt,  in  his  ‘  .Art  de  la  V'errerie,’  re¬ 
lates  as  the  mode  in  which  the  casting  of 
plates  of  glass  was  discovered,  that  a  person 
w  ho  was  melting  some  of  tliis  material  in  a 
crucible  accidentally  spilt  some  of  it  while 
fluid  upon  the  ground.  The  metal  ran  un¬ 
der  one  of  the  large  flag-stones  wherewith 
the  place  was  paved,  which  obliged  the 
workmen  to  take  up  the  stone  in  order  to  re¬ 
cover  the  glass.  He  then  found  it  in  the 
form  of  a  plate,  such  as  could  not  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  ordinary  process  of  blowing. 
The  man’s  attention  being  aroused  by  this 
fact,  he  was  unable  to  sleep ;  and  conceiving 
at  once  the  superiority  of  this  method  for 
forming  mirrors,  he  immediately  commenc¬ 
ed  experimenting ;  and  before  the  day  ap¬ 
peared  had  proved  the  practicability  of  the 
improvement  which  the  purest  chance  had 
thus  placed  Avithin  the  sphere  of  his  observa¬ 
tion.  This  occurrence  is  said  to  have  arisen 
200  years  before  it  was  related  by  Blancourt, 
whose  treatise  is  dated  in  1098.  It  cannot 
therefore  have  any  reference  to  the  then 
recent  projiosals  and  performance  of  Thevart. 

The  manufacture  of  flint  glass  was  first 
begun  in  Fhiglaud  in  the  year  1557,  at  SaA'oy 
House  in  the  Strand,  and  in  Crutched  Friara. 
In  1035  Sir  Robt'rt  .Mansell  obtained  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  for  making  this  kind  of  glass,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  lieing  the  first  person  who 
employed  pit-coal  instead  of  wood  in  his 
furnaces.  The  art  could  not  at  this  time 
have  reached  any  great  degree  of  |)erfection, 
as  pprmis.sion  was  further  conveyed  by  tlie 
[latent  for  importing  ilrinking  glasses  of  fine 
quality  from  Venice,  and  another  half  cen¬ 
tury  ela|)sjd  before  this  country  became  in- 
dejK'ndent  of  foreign  supply  for  such  articles. 

The  second  duke  of  Buckingham  has  the 
merit  of  much  im|>roving  the  manufiicture  of 
British  glas.s  by  means  of  certain  Venitian 
artists  w  hom  he  brought  to  London  in  1670. 
'fhree  years  later  than  this  jieriiMl,  the  first 
plates  of  English  glass  w  ere  made  at  Lam- 
iieth  under  the  Rus|)icA's  of  the  same  noble¬ 
man.  The  violence  of  fiarty  spirit  which 
characterized  that  age  shouhl  lead  us  to  re¬ 
ceive  w  ith  caution  all  estimates  of  character 
which  we  may  find  recorded  by  contenqio- 
rary  biographers.  Although  there  was  un- 
(|ueationably  much  of  vice  and  profligacy  in 
the  general  conduct  of  this  favorite  of  a 
vicious  and  jirofligate  master,  we  may  yet 
hesitate  to  believe  that  die  man  who  could 
apjily  himself  to  the  study  of  letters,  anti 
who,  in  the  manner  aliove  relatwl,  interested 
himself  in  promoting  the  useful  arts  of  lite, 
could  at  the  same  time  be  so  utterly  dejirav- 
ed  iMith  in  mind  and  in  heart  as  die  pagi;  of 
liistorj'  has  repn'sented. 

The  first  English  establishment  of  magni¬ 
tude  for  the  casting  of  plate  glass  was  under¬ 


taken  in  1773.  A  respectable  body  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  at  that  time  obtained  a  royal  charter 
of  incorporation,  the  privileges  of  which 
were  confirmed  to  them  by  act  of  parliament, 
under  the  style  of  ‘The  Governor  and 
Com(>any  of  Britisli  Cast  Plate  Glass  .Manu¬ 
facturers  ;  ’  aiid  having  subscribed  a  capital 
or  joint  stock  in  eighty  shares  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  each,  conrtructed  works  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent  at  Ravenhead,  near  Prescot, 
hi  Lanbashire.  This  undertaking,  the  only 
oue  of  the  kind  existing  in  this  country,  and 
rivalled  by  none  but  that  of  St  Gobain  in 
France,  is  still  prosecuted  wfith  success  ;  and 
some  description  of  its  operations  will  be 
found  in  a  future  chapter  of  this  volume. 

It  is  deserv  ing  of  remark  that  the  Chinese, 
whose  early  proficimey  in  the  sister  art  of 
manufacturing  porcelain  was  long  unrivalled 
in  Europe,  have  yet  no  practical  knowledge 
of  glass  making,  and  that  even  now  there 
does  not  exist,  throughout  that  extensive 
empire,  a  single  glass-house  which  is  proper¬ 
ly  deserving  of  that  name.  Glass  working 
is  uideed  practised  at  Canton  ;  but  tlie  art  is 
there  wholly  confined  to  the  re-manufacture 
of  old  or  broken  glass  of  foreign  make, 
which  is  melted  and  either  blown  w  mould¬ 
ed  into  new  forms. 

.A  similar  remark  rpay  be  applied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Hindostan.  Dr.  Tennant  in- 
fonns,  that  ‘before  the  arrival  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  there  was  not  a  house  in  all  India 
furnished  with  glass  window's,’  *  although 
there  art  not  many  climates  wherein  such  an 
employment  of  glass  is  more  conducive  to 
comfort.  The  knowledge  which  the  Hindus 
then  possessed  of  the  art  of  making  this  ma¬ 
terial  was  limited  to  the  manufreture  of 
trinkets  and  trifling  ornaments  ;  in  fact,  their 
inability  to  construct  fiirnaces  of  power  suffi¬ 
cient  to  melt  together  the  ingredients  of 
which  it  should  be  composed  rendered  it 
impossible  for  that  pc'ople  to  apply  them¬ 
selves  to  the  manufacture  for  any  more  use¬ 
ful  purpose.  ‘Of  its  adaptation  to  optical 
purposes  they  were  so  ignorant,  as  to  be 
astonished  and  confounded  at  the  effects  of 
a  common  spy-glass.*  f 

Any  more  minute  inquiries  into  the'origin 
and  progress  of  the  manufacture  of  glass 
would  not  offer  much  either  of  interest  or 
advantage. 

A  Geological  Ezccriiox. 

.Amo.ng  the  many  expedients,  Mr.  Editor, 
which  your  fertile  invention  has  discovered, 
to  interest  the  young  mind  in  the  useful  and 
innocent  pursuits  of  science,  no  methoil,  I 
think,  is  more  effective  tli-in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  familiar  local  circumstances,  either 
by  way  of  illustration,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
relating  facts. 

Tliere  is  a  sentiment,  1  believe,  as.«ociated 
with  these  well-known  things  in  the  mind  of 
the  chdd,  which  excites  the  attention  and 
awakens  feeling,  like  the  sound  of  [Hitrial 
music  to  the  weary  exile.  Besides,  1  know 
it  is  a  maxim  of  your  creed  of  instruction, 
that  knowledge,  like  charity,  begins  at  home, 
and  that  to  neglect  what  is  about  us  in  search 
of  foreign  giMxl,  is  very  unpliilosophical,  to 
say  the  least. 

I  send  you  a  brief  sketch  of  the  geology 
of  a  [iretty  island,  or  rather  headland,  iu  our 
vicinity,  tnerely  as  an  examjile. 

Squantum  is  distant  from  Boston  about  six 
miles  by  water,  and  eight  liy  land,  and  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  one  among  the  many  tra¬ 
ditions  relating  to  the  aborigines  of  America. 
An  liiriian  lover,  having  sought  in  vain  the 
aftections  of  a  maiden  of  his  tribe,  repaired 
to  the  nigg.'d  and  perjiendiciilar  cliff  which 
bangs  over  the  sea,  lieing  at  that  lime  forty 
or  fifty  feet  high,  and  having  exclaimed, 
Squnn  turn,  i  e.  Farewell,  squaw,  precipita¬ 
ted  himself  into  the  deep.  This  clifi  has 
since  been  much  reduced,  although  it  still 
retains  a  pleasant  and  romantic  ajip^arance. 

Puit/ins'  Slone  is  very  abundant  on  one 
side  of  Squantum  ;  an  t  the  masses  contig¬ 
uous  to  the  water,  having  In'cn  worn  by  the 
waves,  exliiliit  the  different  ingredients  of 
this  curious  geological  compound,  very  dis¬ 
tinctly. 

or  slate,  forms  a  very  long  ridge 
above  the  beach,  and  wlien  fractured,  pre¬ 
sents  a  rliomlioiilal  form.  In  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances,  it  is  intersected  by  a  vein  of  quartz. 
On  account  of  its  brittle  nature,  it  is  not  con¬ 
vertible  to  many  useful  [iiirposes  to  which 
slate  is  frequently  applied. 

*  In'tian  Recreation*,  vol.  i.  p.  St5. 

i  Mill’s  History  of  Brit.  Iislia,  vol.  i.  p.  361.  Qourto 
edition. 
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water  courses.  And  as  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  resembles  in  some  measure  the 
features  of  their  country,  with  the  rumbling 
or  the  roaring  of  the  mountain  streams,  are 
mingled  the  buz  of  wheels,  and  the  clatter¬ 
ing  of  shuttles;  over  thickets  of  rocks  wave 
the  richest  wheat,  and  the  sides  of  rivers 
are  lined  with  flourishing  villages,  with  spires 
of  churches  rising  alnn’e  all  other  objects,  to 
inform  the  approaching  traveller,  that  among 
other  privileges  fitted  for  physical,  intellec¬ 
tual,  social,  moral,  and  religious  beings,  they 
have  altars  erected  and  dedicated  to  the 
Living  God. 


by  feeling  himself,  that  the  slightest  favor 
and  the  richest  blessing  are  from  the  same 
source.  amJ  from  the  same  abundant  and  con¬ 
stant  Giver?  Who  that  still  has  a  glass  of 
water  and  a  crumb  of  bread,  is  not  ungrate¬ 
ful  to  complain  ? 


Trap  Rock  exists,  though  not  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  'I’lie  sjMJciinens  which  we 
saw,  however,  v/ere  very  compact  in  grainy 
and  of  a  light  green  color. 

Quartz,  f\lspar  and  Horn  Stone,  are  found 
in  detached  portions,  and  also  the  numerous 
pebbly  specimens  which  so  generally  pre¬ 
vail,  and  frequently  in  beautiful  variety,  up¬ 
on  the  beaches  ufiVew-England,  and  indeed 
more  or  less  over  all  the  Atlantic  strand. 


In  each  of  the  four,  as  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned,  the  opposite  sides  are  parallel.  Each 
has  its  opposite  sides  and  angles  equal. — 
Two  have  all  their  sides  equal,  and  two  all 
their  angles  equal.  Those  two  with  equal 
angles  have  four  right  angles.  Those  with 
only  the  opposite  angles,  have  two  obtuse 
and  two  acute  angles. 

By  examining  the  parallelopipeds  belongs 
ing  to  the  ‘Family  or  School  Apparatus,* 
and  less  clearly  by  the  cuts  connected  with 
this  article,  it  will  tie  seen,  that  solids  may 
be  enclosed  entirely  in  squares,  entirely  in 
oblongs,  in  oblongs  and  squares,  in  squares 
and  rhomboids  or  rhombuses,  in  oblongs  and 
rhomboids  or  rhombuses,  and  squares,  ob¬ 
longs  and  rhomboids  or  rhombuses.  Alt 
such  solids,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  enclosed  in  })arallelogranis,  are  called 
parallelopipeds.  [The  t  in  this  long  hard 
word,  has  the  same  sound  as  in  pin,  and  is- 
accented.] 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  various  properties 
and  applications  of  the  several  parallelopi- 
peds,  is  the  corner  and  foundation  stone  of 
the  whole  work  of  practical  mensuration, 
and  as  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  relating  to  this  class  of  solids,  and  the 
other  figures  which  have  already  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  our  numbers,  would  enable  our 
readers,  many  of  them  at  least,  to  go  along 
in  a  plea.sant,  practical,  and  useful  course  of 
Geometry,  we  invite  their  attention  particu¬ 
larly  to  this  subject.  And  if  their  time  should 
permit,  we  believe  that  they  would  find  it 
useful  to  examine  and  compare  the  six  arti¬ 
cles  now  presented  in  the  Lyceum,  and  to 
become  familiar,  not  only  with  the  princi- 
|»les  of  each,  hut  with  their  connections,  re¬ 
lations,  and  applications. 

We  could  mention  nninerous  most  egre- 


withoiit  form  and  void — when  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep — when  the  spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters 
— when  it  was  said,  let  dry  land  appear. 

The  fact  that  our  globe  was  once  a  gen¬ 
eral  chaos — a  vast  chaotic  ocean,  holding  in 
solution  the  elements  of  rocks,  hills,  and 
mountains,  is  alike  proved  by  the  volume  of 
inspiration,  and  the  older  volume  by  the 
same  author — the  volume  of  nature.  On 
almost  every  rock,  ledge, and  mountain  mass, 

which 


W  A  T  X  R. 

How  common,  and  yet  how  beautiful  and 
how  pt.**e,  is  a  drop  of  water!  See  it,  as  it 
issues  from  the  rock  to  supply  the  spring  and 
the  stream  lielow.  See  how  its  meanderings 
through  the  plains,  and  its  torrents  over  the 
cliffs,  add  to  the  richness  and  the  beauty  of 
the  landscafie.  Look  into  a  factory  stand¬ 
ing  by  a  waterfall,  in  which  every  drop  is 
faithful  to  perform  its  part,  and  hear  the 
groaning  and  rustling  of  the  wheels,  the 
clattering  of  shutlle.s,  and  the  buz  of  spin¬ 
dles,  which,  under  the  direction  of  their  fair 
attendants,  are  siqiplying  myriads  of  fair 
purchasers  with  fabrics  from  the  cotton- 
plant,  the  sheep,  anil  the  silkworm. 

Is  any  one  so  stupid  us  not  to  admire  the 
splendor  of  the  rainbow,  or  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  that  it  is  produced  by  drops  of 
water,  as  they  break  away  from  the  clouds 
which  had  confined  them,  and  are  making  a 
quick  visit  to  our  earth,  to  renew  its  verdure 
and  increase  its  animation  ?  How  useful  is 
the  gentle  dew,  in  its  niirlitly  visits  to  allay 
the  scorching  heat  of  a  summer’s  sun! — 
And  the  autumn’s  frost,  bow  beautifully  it 
bedecks  the  trees,  the  shrubs,  and  the  grass; 
though  it  strips  them  of  their  summer’s  ver¬ 
dure,  and  warns  them  that  they  must  soon 
receive  the  Iniffeliugs  of  the  winter’s  tem¬ 
pest.  Ttiis  is  but  water,  which  has  giv¬ 
en  up  its  traiispareriey  for  its  beautiful 
whiteness,  and  Us  elegant  crystals.  The 
snow,  too — what  is  that  but  these  same  pure 
drops  thrown  into  crystals  by  winter’s  icy 
hand.  And  does  nut  the  first  summer’s  sun 
return  them  to  the  same  limpid  drops  ? 

The  majestic  river,  and  the  boundless 
ocean — what  are  they  ?  Are  they  not  made 
ofdro|i8of  water?  How  the  river  steadily 
pursues  its  course  from  the  mountain’s  top, 
down  the  declivity, over  the  rhrt^and  tluuugh  , 
the  plain,  taking  with  it  every  thing  in  its 
course!  How  many  mighty  shijis  does  the  i 
ocean  float  upon  its  bo.soin !  How  many  j 
fishes  sjKirt  in  its  waters  !  How  does  it  form  i 
a  ludgiiig-place  for  the  Amazon,  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  the  Danulie,  the  Rhine,  the  Ganges,  i 
the  Lena,  and  the  Hoang  Ho  !  l 

How  piercing  are  these  pure  lim|iid  drofis !  i 
How  do  they  find  their  way  into  the  depths  » 
of  the  earth,  and  even  the  solid  rock  !  How  i 
many  thousand  stream.*, hidden  li  om  our  view  < 
by  mountain  masses,  are  steadily’  pursuing  i 
their  courses,  deep  from  the  surface  which  t 
forms  our  standing-place  for  a  few  short  t 
days!  In  the  air,  too,  how  it  diffuses  itself! 
W^here  can  a  jiarticle  of  air  he  found,  which  | 
does  not  contain  an  atom  of  water!  I 

How  much  would  a  famishing  man  give  for  f 
a  few  of  these  pure  limpid  drops  of  water!  i 
And  where  do  we  u.se  it  in  our  daily  su.*te-  s 
nance?  Or  rather,  where  do  we  not  use  it  ?  f 
Wh  ich  portion  of  the  food  that  we  have  ta-  u 
ken  during  our  lives  did  not  contain  it.^ —  c 
if  our  body 


are  characters  indelibly  engraved 
give  abundant  proof  that  Moses  spoke  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness  ;  that  our  earth, 
with  all  its  furniture  now  offered  to  our 
hands,  was  brought  out  of  the  same  gene¬ 
ral  chaos,  by  the  same  Workman,  and  about 
the  same  time,  as  mentioned  by  the  writer 
of  Genesis  and  several  succeding  books. 

The  present  aspect  of  rocks  and  moun¬ 
tains,  not  only  proves,  that  all  of  the  very 
brief  but  highly  intere.sting  account  of  oiir 
planet  as  given  by  Moses  is  true,  but  it  in¬ 
forms  more  minutely  of  the  various  steps  of 
its  iirogress  in  coming  to  its  pre.sent  form, 
than  is  done  by  the  sacred  historian.  The 
[losition,  ingredients,  and  structure  of  rocks 
and  of  countries,  informs  u.s,  not  only  that 
the  formation  of  hills,  mountains,  and  met¬ 
als,  has  been  gradual,  but  show  also  some¬ 
thing  of  the  order  of  the  several  steps  of 
this  formation.  IVo  one  ev  r  doulns,  who 


one  jierson  to  ten,  even  among  the  citizims 
of  our  most  intelligent  villages.  •  Two  cases 
we  will  mention. 

A  person  made  a  contract  for  ns  much 
water  at  a  mill  privilege,  ns  could  be  dis¬ 
charged  througli  a  bole  two  inebesin  diam¬ 
eter.  After  the  contract  w  as  completed,  the 
purchaser  said  to  the  seller,  ‘How  much 
should  you  charge  me  for  what  can  be  dis¬ 
charged  through  a  hole  four  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter?’  ‘Twice  the  sum  you  are  already  to 
give,’ replied  the  seller.  Another  bargain 
was  of  course  closed,  and  the  purcha.'ser  ob¬ 
tained  four  timf!S  the  water  for  twice  the 
money,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  dia¬ 
grams  Nos.  1  and  4. 

An  experienced  and  skilful  painter,  who 
had  followed  his  firofc.«sion  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  was  nsketl  the  price  of  ptiinting 
a  large  number  of  boards  QO  inches  by  30. 
He  named  a  price  per  square  yard.  It  was 
then  remarked  by  the  'nqiiirer,  that  each 
hoard  contained  a  little  less  than  half  a 
square  yard.  ‘ No,’ replied  the  painter,  ‘  it 
must  be  more  than  that ;  thirty’-six  inche.s 
by  thirty-six  is  n  stpiare  yard,  and  eighteen 
by  eighteen  is  half  a  yard.’ 

Fiy  examitiing  the  cuts  connected  with 
this  article,  it  w  ill  be  seen  that  parallelopi- 
pcfls  No.  1  and  4  and  0,  represent  cnbe.s,  or 
solids  enclosed  wholly  in  squares.  No.  6 is 
a  one  measure  cube,  and  may  rejiresent  an 
inch,  foot,  yard,  rod  or  mile.  No.  4  is  a  two 
measitre  cube,  and  No.  1  is  a  4  measure 
cube  ;  that  is,  in  diameter,  each  is  double  of 
the  one  mentioned  before  it.  Now  the 
question  is,  what  is  the  comparative  bulk, 
or  solid  contents,  of  the  three  cubes  ?  This 
question  is  asked,  because  it  involves  a 
principle,  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  business  of  the  mensuration  of  solids, 
and  because  there  is  probably  not  one  per¬ 
son  to  ten  who  would  give  a  correct  an¬ 
swer  on  the  first  impression. 

To  have  the  question  fully  understood,  it 
may  be  varied  thus ;  what  are  the  solid 
contents  of  a  1  inch,  2  inch  and  4  inch 
cubes,  and  what  proportion  do  their  con¬ 
tents  bear  to  each  other. 

Again,  parallelopipeds  No.  1,  2  and  3, 
will  be  found,  by  examination  perhaps,  to 
have  the  same  contents,  and  the  question  is, 
what  are  the  contents  of  each,  and  by  how 
inches  of  surface  is  each  enclosed. 


What  part  of  our  body,  which  limb,  which 
organ,  is  not  moistened  w  ith  this  .same  faith¬ 
ful  servant?  How  is  our  blood,  that  free 
liquid,  to  circulate  through  our  veins  with¬ 
out  it  ? 

How  gladly  does  the  fiiithful  horse,  or  the 
patient  ox,  in  his  toilsornt>  journey,  arrive  at 
the  water’s  brink!  .\nd  the  fiiithful  dog  pa¬ 
tiently  following  his  ma.ster’s  track — how 
eagerly  does  he  lap  the  water  from  the  clear 
fountain  he  meets  in  lii.s  way! 

The  fiinthered  tribe,  also;  how  far  and 
how  quick  their  fligiit,  that  they  may  ex¬ 
change  the  northern  ice,  for  the  same  com¬ 
mon  comfort  rendered  liquid  and  limpid  by 
a  southern  sun ! 

Whose  heart  ought  not  to  overflow  with 
gratitude  to  the  abundant  Giver  of  this  pure 
liquid,  which  his  own  hand  has  deposited  in 
the  deep,  and  diffii.*ed  through  the  floating 
air,  and  the  solid  earth  ?  Is  it  the  farmer, 
whose  fields,  by  the  gentle  dew  and  the 
abundant  rain,  bring  forth  fatness?  Is  it  the 
mechanic,  whose  saw,  lathe,  spindle,  and 
shuttle,  are  moved  by  this  faithful  servant  ? 
Is  it  the  merchant,  on  his  n;turn  from  the 
noise  and  the  jierplexities  of  business,  to  the 
table  of  Ins  family,  richly  supplied  with  the 
varieties  and  the  luxuries  of  the  four  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe,  |»rodnced  by  the  abundant 
rain,  and  transported  across  the  mighty  but 
yielding  ocean  ?  Is  it  the  physician,  on  his 
administering  to  his  patient  some  gentle  liev- 
erage,  or  a  more  active  healecof  the  disease 
which  threatens  ?  I.s  it  the  clergyman,  whose 
profession  it  is  to  make  others  ieel,  and  that 


Ik  the  renders  of  this  article  will  c.ast  their 
eye  upon  a  common  brick,  a  scrap  box,  a 
square  block  of  wood,  or  upon  the  floor, 
wall,  sides,  and  corners  of  their  rooms,  they 
will  see  a  very  simple  figure,  denoted  by 
the  long  hard  wonl,  and  rejiresented  by  the 
cuts  above.  They  will  readily  see  by  how 
many  surfiic.cs  such  a  solid  is  enclosed,  and 
what  shajie  or  figure  those  surfaces  are  ; 
w  hq^ier  they  arc  parallelograms,  triangle.*, 
cireles,orsemicircles.  And  if  they  are  [lar- 
allelograms,  whether  they  are  squares,  ob¬ 
longs,  rhombuses,  or  rhomboids.  If  any 
should  be  at  a  loss  respecting  the  specific 
meaning  of  either  of  the  four  words  above, 
they  can  be  satisfied  in  an  instant; by  recur¬ 
ring  to  the  article  on  Geometry  ,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Lyceum. 

If  any  one  should  observe  a  box,  a  block 
of  granite,  or  block  of  wood,  enclosed  en¬ 
tirely  in  squares,  he  would  see  a  specimen, 
not  only  of  a  parallelo|iiped,  but  a  solid  still 
more  specific  in  its  shape  and  name ;  it  is 
called  a  cube. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  by  the  diagrams 
and  description  in  our  last  number,  that  any 
surface  enclosed  by  four  lines,  the  opposite 
ones  parallel,  is  called  from  that  circumstance 
a  parallelogram ;  and  tliat  there  are  four,  and 


many  ii 

supposing  each  of  the  squares  to  represent 
a  squan;  inch  ;  and  No.  1  to  lie  a  two  inch 
cube,  the  dimensions  of  No.  2,  to  be  8,  4 
and  two  inches,  and  No.  3  to  be  16,  2  and  2. 

As  the  principles  intended  to  be  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  these  diagrams  and  questions  are  so 
applicable  to  the  business  of  every  farmer, 
mechanic  and  merchant,  and  to  that  of  ev¬ 
ery  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  world,  it 
is  hoped  they  will  receive  some  attention, 
both  in  this  and  the  Aiture  numlsers. 
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Cork. 

Cork  is  the  bark  of  a  kind  of  oak,  grow¬ 
ing  chiefly  in  Spain.  When  it  is  taken  from 
the  tree,  the  bark  is  cut  longitiniinally,  and 
at  the  extremities  of  the  slit,  incisions  are 
made  round  the  trunk  ;  it  is  then  easily  strip¬ 
ped  off  by  means  of  a  curved  knife,  with  a 
handle  at  Iwth  ends.  When  the  bark  is  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  tree,  it  is  piled  up  in  a  ditch  or 
pond,  and  heavy  stones  are  placed  upon  it 
in  order  to  flatten  it.  After  being  dried  it  is 
slightly  burnt,  then  packed  for  exportation. 
One  principal  use  of  Cork  is  to  stop  bottles, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  fitted  by  its  elasti¬ 
city  ;  a  piece  rather  larger  than  the  neck  of 
tlie  bottle,  being  inserted  into  it,  the  ten¬ 
dency  it  has  to  resume  its  former  shape  cau¬ 
ses  it  completely  to  fill  up  the  aperture,  and 
exclude  the  air.  Kciiig  lighter  than  water, 
it  is  very  useful  to  those  who  are  learning  to 
swim,  by  buoying  them  up ;  it  is  also  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  life-boats,  and 
the  floats  of  fishing-nets.  The  Spaniards 
make  lamp-black  of  it.  The  men  employ- 
c<l  in  cutting  and  prejiaring  it  for  sale,  are 
called  cork-cutters. 


IsniAV  Rl'bbfr,  or  Gcm  Elastic. 

I.vDiAX  Rubber  is  the  concrete  juice  of  a 
tree  which  grows  in  South  .\merica.  In  or¬ 
der  to  jirocure  it,  the  Indians  make  incisions 
through  the  bark  of  the  tree  in  wet  weath¬ 
er,  and  a  milky  juice  oozes  out,  which  is 
spread  over  motilrls  of  clay ;  when  this  is 
dry,  a  second  layer  of  the  liquid  is  put  on  it ; 
this  operation  is  repented  till  the  Indian  Rub¬ 
ber  is  of  the  thickness  required.  After  this 
it  is  placed  over  the  smoke  of  burning  vetre- 
taMes,  which  hardens  and  tlarkens  it.  The 
Indians  convert  it  into  bottles,  boots,  and 
flamlM'anx.  The  princijml  uses  to  which  In¬ 
dian  Rubber  is  applied  here,  are,  for  the  ef- 
fiicing  of  black-lead  marks,  for  cricket-balls, 
for  flexible  tulies,  syringes,  and  other  instru¬ 
ments  used  by  surgeons  and  chemist.s. — 
Cloth  of  all  kinds  may  lie  made  impene¬ 
trable  to  water,  if  impregnated  with  the  fresh 
juice  of  the  Indian  Ridtber  tree.  Indian 
Rubber  cut  very  thin,  is  now  al.so  used  to 
sheath  the  bottom  of  vessels,  and  is  an  effec¬ 
tual  preservative  from  the  injuries  of  shell¬ 
fish. 


S  p  O  !»  C  E  . 

Spo.’vge  is  a  marine  production  ;  it  was  for¬ 
merly  sup|)o.sed  to  be  a  vegetable,  but  the 
opinion  now  generally  entertained  is,  that  it 
is  a  habitation  constructed  by  a  little  worm, 
one  of  the  species  considered  to  occupy  the 
lowest  rank  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is 
found  adhering  to  various  marine  substances 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sen,  especially  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  it  is  procured  by  divers, 
who  are  early  trained  to  this  hazardous  em¬ 
ployment.  S|)onge  absorbs  fluids  rapidly, 
and  yields  them  again  when  compressed  ; 
this  property  occasioned  it  to  be  frequently 
saturated  with  myrrh  and  wine,  and  given 
to  persons  suffering  the  punishment  of  cru- 
cifi.xion,  in  order  to  alleviate  their  pain,  and 
subdue  the  intolerable  thirst  which  is  the 
consequence  of  their  agony.  To  this  cus¬ 
tom  the  sacred  historian  refers  in  the  history  i 
of  our  blessed  Lord;  but  his  unrelenting 
persecutors,  in.stead  of  offering  him  the  en¬ 
livening  ptirtion  of  myrrlied  wine,  which  was 
rarely  denied  to  the  vile.st  malefactor,  ‘filled 
a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  hys¬ 
sop,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth.’  The  offer  of 
vin«!gar  was  considered,  among  the  Jews,  as 
an  intolerable  outrage  to  their  feeli  ngs.  It 
is  alluded  to  in  the  following  |)assage,  w  hich 
at  the  same  time  foretold  the  future  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  ‘  Re- 
proaeh  hath  broken  mine  heart,  and  I  am 
full  of  heaviness;  and  I  looked  for  some  to 
take  pity,  but  there  was  none  ;  and  for  com¬ 
forters,  but  I  found  none.  They  gave  me 
also  gall  for  my  meat,  and  in  my  thirst  they 
gave  me  vinegar  to  drink.’  Psalm  I.xix.  20, 2i. 


From  Perry  Anecdotes. 

(jf  A  L  I  L  E  o  . 

The  succesdon  of  the  noble  disroverie?  mad'' 
by  tialileo,  the  most  splendid,  probably,  which 
it  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  individual  to  make, 
in  a  better  age  would  have  entitled  its  author  to 
the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  whole  scien¬ 
tific  world  ;  but  they  were  viewed  at  the  time 
with  suspicion  and  jealousy.  The  ability  and 
success  with  which  Galileo  had  labored  to  over¬ 
turn  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen, 
as  well  as  to  establish  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
and  the  immobility  of  the  sun,  excited  many  en¬ 
emies.  The  church  itself  was  roused  to  action 
by  reflecting  that  it  had  shaken  the  infallibility 
of  its  Judgments  on  th^truth  of  the  very  opin¬ 
ions  which  were  now  in  danger  of  being  over¬ 
thrown. 

The  dialogues  of  Galileo  contained  a  full  ex¬ 
position  of  the  evidence  of  the  earth’s  motion, 
and  set  torth  the  errors  of  the  old,  as  well  as  the 
discoveries  of  the  new  philosophy  with  great 
force  and  reasoning,  and  with  the  charms  of  the 
most  lively  eloquence.  They  are  written  indeed 
frith  such  singular  felicity,  that  we  read  them 


at  the  present  day,  when  the  truths  contained  in 
them  are  known  and  admitted,  with  all  the  de¬ 
light  of  novelty,  and  feel  carried  back  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  when  the  telescope  was  first  directed  to  the 
heavens,  and  when  the  earth’s  motion,  with  all 
its  train  of  consequences,  was  proved  for  the  first 
time.  The  author  of  such  a  work  could  not  be 
forgiven.  Galileo  accordingly  was  twice  brought 
belore  the  Inquisition.  The  first  time,  a  council 
of  seven  cardinals  pronounced  a  sentence,  which 
for  the  sake  of  those  disposed  to  believe  that 
power  can  subdue  ti  uth,  ought  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  :  “  That  to  maintain  the  sun  to  be  im¬ 
movable,  and  without  local  motion,  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  world,  is  an  absurd  proposition,  false 
in  pliilosophy,  heretical  in  religion,  and  contrary 
to  the  testimony  of  scripture.  That  it  is  equally 
absurd  and  false  in  philosophy  to  assert  that  the 
earth  is  not  immovable  in  the  centre  of  the 
world,  and,  considered  theologically,  equally 
erroneous  and  heretical.” 

Galileo  was  threatened  with  imprisonment, 
unle.ss  he  would  retract  his  opinions,  and  a  pro¬ 
mise  was  at  length  extorted  from  him,  that  he 
would  not  teach  the  doctrine  ot  the  earth’s  mo¬ 
tion  either  by  speaking  or  writing.  To  this  pro¬ 
mise  he  did  not  conform. 

In  the  year  ItJliS,  Galileo,  how  seventy  years 
old,  was  again  brought  before  the  Inquisition,, 
forced  solemnly  to  disavow  his  belief  in  the 
earth’s  motion,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  im¬ 
prisonment,  though  the  sentence  was  afterward 
mitigated,  and  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Flo¬ 
rence.  Thu  sentence  appears  to  have  pressed 
very  heavily  on  Galileo’s  mind,  and  he  never 
afterward  either  talked  or  wrote  on  the  subject 
of  astronomy.  Such  was  the  triumph  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  on_  wliom  ample  vengeance  would  have 
lung..ago  been  executed,  if  the  indignation  and 
contempt  of  .posterity  could  reach  the  mansions 
of  the  dead. 


D  A  N  C  I  W  G  . 

Dancing,  which  may  be  considered  the 
most  universal  of  all  pastimes,  was  at  first,  and 
indeed  during  several  thousand  years,  a  religious 
ceremony.  The  most  ancient  dance  of  which 
we  have  any  particular  account,  is  that  of  the 
Jews,  establisiied  by  the  Lcvitical  law,  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  at  their  solemn  feasts.  After  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Red  Sea,  we  are  told,  ‘  Sumpsit 
Maria  prophetissa,  soror  Aaaron  tympanum  in 
manu  sua  egressaque,’  Sac.  On  this  occasion 
there  were  two  distinct  bands,  one  of  men,  and 
the  other  of  women. 

The  daughters  of  Shiloh  were  dancing  in  the 
vineyards  when  they  were  caught  by  the  young 
men  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  who  were  advi¬ 
sed  by  the  ciders  of  Israel  to  take  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  supplying  themselves  with  wives.  Tlie 
dancing  of  David  is  often  quoted,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some  commentators,  that  every  p'^alm 
liad  a  separate  and  distinct  dance  belonging  to  it. 
‘  In  utroque  Fsalmo  nomine  chori  intelligi  posse 
cum  certo  instrumento,  homines  ad  sonum  tripu- 
diantes.’ 

In  the  temples  of  Jerusalem,  Samaria,  and 
Alexandria,  a  .stage  was  erected  in  one  part,  call¬ 
ed  the  choir,  for  these  exercises;  the  name  of 
which  has  been  preserved  in  our  churches ;  and 
the  custom,  too,  till  within  a  few  centuries. 

Cardinal  Ximcncs  revived  the  practice  of  Mu- 
sarabic  masses  in  the  cathedral  at  Toledo,  when 
the  people  danced  both  in  the  choir  and  the  nave, 
with  the  greatest  decorum  and  devotion.  Le 
I’cre  Menetrier,  a  Jesuit,  relates  the  same  thing 
of  some  churches  in  France,  in  1682.  So  that 
the  sect  of  Dancing  Methoilists  at  Philadelphia, 
of  which  such  alarming  accounts  have  been  giv¬ 
en,  seem  rather  to  have  abused  than  invented 
the  custom. 

The  f-gyptians  had  their  solemn  dances  a.s 
well  as  the  Jews  ;  the  principal  was  their  astro¬ 
nomical  dance,  of  which  the  sacreligious  dance 
round  the  golden  calf,  was  an  imitation.  From 
the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  these  sacred  dances 
passed  into  Greece,  where  the  astronomic  dance 
was  adapted  to  the  theatre,  with  chorus,  stiophe, 
anti-strophe,  eporlc,  fcic.  The  Greeks  had,  like¬ 
wise,  the  following  dances  ;  the  dance  of  the 
Cureles,  or  Coryhaiites,  from  the  Cretans,  ami 
wliicli  was  anterior  to  Jupiter,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  have  saved  his  life  wlieu  an  infant ;  the  dance 
of  satyrs,  invented  by  Bacclius  ;  the  Memphyt- 
ic  dance,  invented  by  Pyrrhus  ;  the  rustic  dauce, 
invented  by  Pan  ;  and  the  ball  dance,  invented, 
according  to  Philostratus,  by  Coinus  ;  according 
to  Diodorus,  by  Tcrpsicliore  ;  the  Hornrtus,  a 
Lacedemonian  dance,  which  required  to  be 
taught  at  a  very  early  age  ;  and  the  dance  of  iii- 
nocence,  which  was  pertormed  by  young  wo¬ 
men.  The  last  was  also  a  Spartan  dance,  and 
though  so  simple,  was  the  cause  of  the  double 
indignity  offered  to  Helen,  the  Trojan  war,  and 
all  the  subsequent  calamities.  .-Eschylus  and 
Lucian  mention  a  Spartan  dance  which  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  singing. 

.Many  of  these  dances  are  still  retained  in 
Greece  ;  but  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
of  tliem  all,  is  the  nuptial  dance,  which  Mr. 
Dodwell,  in  his  tour,  describes  as  having  seen  at 
Athens,  on  the  marriage  of  Albanian  Christians. 
When  the  bride,  who  was  dressed  in  the  gayest 
attire,  had  arrived  from  the  country,  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  she  was 
encircled  by  all  the  principal  females,  who  as¬ 
sembled  before  the  door,  and  while  they  danced 
around  her,  welcomed  her  arrival  with  a  degree 
of  elegance  which  not  only  captivated  the  imag¬ 
ination,  but  interested  the  affections.  They 
sung  at  the  same  time  the  nuptial  songs. 

From  Greece,  these  dances,  with  the  various 
modifications, f'Jund  their  way  across  the  Adriatic. 
Koine  adopted  her  manners  and  her  arts,  which 
were  afterwards  dispersed  over  the  rest  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  great  Scipio  Africanus  amu.sed  him¬ 
self  with  dancing.  ‘  Not,’  sa3rs  Seneca,  “  those 


effeminate  dances  which  announce  voluptuous¬ 
ness  and  corruption  of  manners,  but  those  man¬ 
ly  animated  dances  in  use  among  their  ancestors, 
which  even  their  enemies  might  witness  with¬ 
out  abating  their  respect.’ 

Dancing  has  always  been  a  favorite  amuse¬ 
ment  in  England.  So  far  back  as  the  twelfth 
century,  the  damsels  of  London  spent  the  eve¬ 
nings  on  holidays  in  dancing  before  his  masters’ 
doors.  Stowe  laments  the  abolition  of  this 
*  open  pastime,’  which  he  remembered  to  have 
practised  in  his  youth  ;  and  considered  it  not 
only  as  innocent  in  itself,  but  also  as  a  prevent¬ 
ive  to  worse  deeds  ‘  within  doors,’  w  hich  he 
feared  would  follow  the  suppression. 

Dancing  was  constantly  put  in  practice  among 
the  nobility  upon  days  of  festivity,  and  was 
countenanced  by  the  example  of  court.  .After 
the  coronation  dinner  of  Richard  the  Second, 
the  kings,  the  prelates,  the  nobles,  tlie  knights, 
and  the  rest  of  the  company,  spent  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  day  in  dancing  in  Westminster  Hall 
to  the  music  of  the  minstrels.  Several  of  our 
monarchs  are  praised  for  their  skill  in  dancing, 
and  none  more  so  than  our  Henry  the  Eighth. 


Political  Economy. 

The  interest  of  the  money  expended  in  erect¬ 
ing  a  prison  at  Philadelphia,  is  sufficient  to  pay 
the  tuition  of  ten  thousand  children  at  infant 
schools. 

The  expenses  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts 
is  not  less  than  half  a  million  annually,  which  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  establish  a  Lyceum 
Seminary,  or  self-supporting  school  in  every 
county  in  the  state,  at  30,000  dollars  each.  The 
one  expenditure  designed  to  enghle  men  to  kill 
and  devour  each  other  ;  the  other  designed  to 
aid  each  other  in  every  good  work. 

In  Ohio  and  the  other  western  states,  those 
towns,  which,  at  their  commencement,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  ago,  established  schools 
and  public  worship,  are  now  acconimodated  and 
ornamented  with  good  roads,  comfortable  dwell¬ 
ings,  framed,  two  stories,  and  painted,  with 
commodious  barns,  productive  orchards,  safe  en¬ 
closures,  and  above  all,  with  intelligent,  moral, 
and  refined  society ;  while  those  which  have 
been  settled  from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  and 
have  neglected  schools  and  churches,  have  few 
buildings  but  log  houses,  with  one  room,  no 
roads  but  such  as  nature  furnishes,  no  orchards, 
no  barns,  and  little  cultivated  land  except  a  few 
acres  around  their  cabins,  sufficient  to  raise 
corn  for  their  bread ;  and  they  are  even  unable 
to  find  time  to  comb  their  children’s  heads  or 
wash  their  faces. 

Throughout  New-England,  those  towns  whose 
citizens  have  erected  for  thqir  schools,  commo¬ 
dious  houses,  have  been  able  also  to  erect  for 
themselves  neat  or  elegant  dwellings ;  while 
those  which  are  unable  to  build  school -houses, 
are  also  unable  to  erect  dwellings,  except  plain, 
unpainted,  one  story  buildings.  Where  they 
are  able  to  erect  churches,  at  an  expense  of  5 
or  7  thousand  dollars,  they  are  able  to  ride  in 
chaises,  worth  $250,  while  those  who  have  the 
poorest  churches,  ride  to  them  in  waggons,  on 
horseback,  or  go  on  foot. 

Progress  or  the  Arts. 

A  few  years  since,  Chrome  Yellow  was  sixteen 
dollars  a  pound  ;  it  is  now  made  with  such  ease 
in  Baltimore,  from  a  mineral  found  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  as  to  be  sold  at 
twenty  cents  a  pound. 

All  the  Copperas  used  in  this  country,  was  un¬ 
til  recently  imported  from  England ;  it  is  now 
made  in  several  places  from  a  mineral  found  in 
great  abundance  in  many  parts  of  our  country  ; 
and  the  importation,  it  is  believed,  is  wholly  stop¬ 
ped. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  since,  a  pupil  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Silliman,  when  out  with  him  on  a  geolo¬ 
gical  excursion  in  the  vicinity  of  Yale  College, 
found  that  many  of  the  farmers  there  had  built 
their  common  stone  walls,  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  mar¬ 
ble  in  the  world,  without  a  suspicion  that  it  was 
any  thing  more  than  common  stone. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

From  the  Quarterly  Register. 

GERMANY. 

Ill  most  of  the  stales,  whch  formerly  composed  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  as  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria, 
Ba'len,  Hesse,  See.,  a  public  school  is  esiahlisbed  in 
every  parish,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  every  ham¬ 
let.  The  master,  as  in  Scotland,  receives  a  fixed 
salary  from  life  parish,  exclusive  of  a  small  fee  Iroin 
the  scholars.  Be.sides  the  salaries  and  lees,  the  mas¬ 
ters  are  furnished  with  a  hou.se,  a  garden,  and  in  mo.st 
instances,  a  few  acres  of  land.  The  books,  used  in 
the  schools,  are  generally  very  good.  No  particular 
system  of  religiou  is  allowed  to  be  taught,  in  Wirtem- 
l^rg,  and  most  of  the  other  Germanic  states.  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  Lutlierans,  Calvinist.s.  Catho¬ 
lics,  Quakers,  See.  frequent  tlie  same  schools.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  govemmeiiis  have  enacted  laws  bv  which 
every  individual  is  compelled  to  tend  hit  children  to 
school,  from  the  age  of  ti  r  to  fourteen  yeart. 


In  Bavaria,  the  beneficial  ccnscqueuces  resulting 
from  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  national  edu¬ 
cation,  have  been  more  signal  than  in  anv  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  country.  The  late  and  present  kings  of  Ba¬ 
varia  have  been  truly  the  fathers  of  their  country. 
They  have  not  only  swept  away  numerous  abuses, 
and  established  a  respectable  Icnn  of  goveniment, 
but  they  have  laid  deep  the  foundations  ot  permanent 
improvement  in  the  organization  of  an  admirable  sys¬ 
tem  of  education.  A  school  is  established  in  every 
pari>li,  to  which  every  one  is  obliged  to  seud  his  chil- 
dren  from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen.  The  following 
is  the  schedule  of  education  for  1825. 


No. 


Universiltes,  3 

Lyceums,  7 

Gymnasia,  18 

Colleges,  21 

Preparaiorv  Schools,  35 
Houses  of  Education,  1^ 
Houses  for  higher 
bran'-bes,  7 

Boarding  Schools  for 
Giris,  '  2 


No. 

Norman  Schools,  7 

Schools  for  Foreigners,'  1 

Law  Schools,  X 

Veterinary,  X 

Midwifery,  X 

Royal  Schools,  X 

Public  Of  Nationals 
Schools,  5,394 


Number  of  inspectors  of  schools,  286;  teachers, 
7,114;  pupils  of  all  rla.sses  about  493.000.  Number 
of  inhabitants  in  Bavaria,  4.032,590.  .About  one 
eighth  attend  school.  In  Scotland  only  one  tenth. 

'I  hrougluiut  Germany  the  greatest  attention  is  paid 
not  merely  to  the  acquirements  of  teachers,  but  to 
their  capacity  for  teaching.  Consequently  normal  or 
patient  schools  have  been  estaUished  in  all  the  pr.n- 
cipal  towns,  attended  by  ihoseAho  expect  to  engage 
ill  the  business  ol  instruction.  Some  of  them  enjoy  a 
verv  high  reputation.  _ 

Mr.  Loudon,  an  iul*ligent  man,  who  travelled 
through  this  part  of  Germany  in  1328,  says,  ‘From 
what  I  have  seen  of  Wirtemberg.  I  Rm  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  highly  civilizetl  slates  in 
Europe.  Every  individual  in  M'irtcmlierg.  reads  an<^ 
thinks,  and  to  satisfy  oneself  that  such  is  the  case,  be 
has  only  to  cuter  iuto  conversation  with  the  fir^t  peas¬ 
ant  be  meets,  to  olisorve  the  number  and  style  of  the 
journals,  and  the  multitude  of  libraries.  1  did  not 
meet  with  a  single  beggar  in  Wirtemberg,  and  with 
only  one  or  two  in  Bavaria  and  Baden.’ 

RUSSIA. 

The  present  number  of  journals  which  are  issued 
from  the  press  in  Russia  is  73.  The  three,  which 
have  the  most  extensive  circulation,  are  published  in 
ttcelcc  different  languages.  ’Fhe  number  of  elementa¬ 
ry  schools  is  1,411  ;  tWy  are  frequented  by  70,000 
pupils,  so  that  on  a  comparison  of  the  total  numtier  of 
children  capable  of  instruction  in  the  Russian  domin¬ 
ions,  with  those  actually  'educated,  there  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  more  than  1  in  367  whose  mind  is  even 
.sup«'rficially  cultivated.  The  Russian  government 
has  recently  labored  with  great  earnestness,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  instruction  of  its  subjects  ;  and  the  astonish¬ 
ing  advances  which  they  have  made  in  a  rompara- 
tively  short  period,  show  that  they  have  not  labored 
in  vain.  Thirteen  masters  have  been  tending  Mr. 
Heard’s  school  in  Petershiirg,  in  order  that  they  might 
in:roduce  the  system  into  as  many  provinces,  by 
means  of  normal  schools. 


SWEDEN. 

Wr  lisve  DO  infonnation  of  the  state  of  the  public 
schools  in  ibis  country.  The  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  has  established  192  scliools  of  mutu¬ 
al  instruction,  containing  12.711  children ;  the  king 
has  granted  permission  to  import  slates  tree  of  duty, 
and  proposed  that  the  Estates  should  assign  6JOOO  nx 
dollars  tor  organizing  a  normal  school.  Hopes  are 
likewise  entertained  that  the  teachers  would  be  paid 
out  of  the  public  revenue. 

BELGtrM. 

A  pleasing  report  has  been  iravsmitted  from  the 
Brussels  Society,  hv  which  it  appears  that  the  normal 
schools  there  are  in  a  slate  ol  great  activity  and  grad¬ 
ual  improvement. 

ICELAND. 

Dr.  Henderson  says  that  ‘  the  general  principles 
of  knowledge  are  universally  diffused  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Iceland.  Though  there  be  only  one 
school  on  the  island,  and  that  one  exclusively  design¬ 
ed  for  the  education  of  such  ax  are  afterwards  to  fill 
offices  in  Church  and  State  ;  yet  it  is  exceedingly  rare 
to  meet  with  a  boy  or  girl,  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  nine  or  ten  years  who  cannot  read  and  write  with 
ease.  Domestic  education  is  most  rigidly  attended 
to  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  to  hear  youths  re¬ 
peat  passages  from  the  Greek  ai'O  Latin  authors,  w  ho 
have  never  been  farther  than  a  few  miles  from  the 
place  where  they  were  born.  Nor  do  1  scarcely  ev¬ 
er  recollect  entering  a  hut,  where  1  did  not  find  soma 
individual  or  aiiotlicr,  ewpable  of  entering  into  con¬ 
versation  wi  th  me,  on  topics  which  would  be  reckon- 
e<l  altogether  above  the  understandings  of  people 
in  the  same  rank  of  society  in  other  countries  of  Ei»- 
rope.’ 

ITALY. 

Ill  no  country,  perhaps,  is  the  education  of  the  low- 
er  classes  in  society  more  neglerted  than  at  Rome 
and  in  other  parts  of  Italy  :  and  nowhere  are  the 
people  more  factifius  and  insubordinate  ;  nowhere  is 
it  more  difficult  to  proeore  servants  or  ereftsmeii  who 
are  respectable,  faithful,  or  obedient.  The  duke  of 
Lucca,  ill  .August  last,  published  an  edict,  in  which 
he  staled  his  conviction  of  the  great  im|)ortaiice  of 
education  lieing  general!  v  communicated  to  his  sub¬ 
jects  of  all  classes,  and  also,  that  the  Lancastrian 
method  of  instruction  is  best  calculated  to  carry  this 
design  into  effect.  He  ordered  that  two  schools  for 
hoys  and  two  for  girls  be  immediately  established  at 
Lucca. 

GREECE. 

The  amount  of  subscriptions  for  free  scliools,  made 
by  the  Greeks,  from  Sept.  18‘28,  to  Sept.  1829,  was 
about  5:6,3(X).  This  is  only  a  part  of  what  was  done 
in  thaUime  for  thi«  ohiecll  There  were  disiingui.«h- 
ed  instances  of  individaal  munificence,  which  do  not 
enter  into  the  above  estimate.  A  school  for  h*>.vs  and 
girls  was  commenced  in  the  island  of  Syra,  by  Mr. 
Brewer,  in  1828.  .A  bouse  was  soon  built  large 
enough  to  contain  300  pupils.  The  number  soon  rose 
to  330.  The  Greek  ladies  raised  5.200  piastres  for 
the  new  school  house.  Many  of  the  scholars  have 
manl'ested  gyeal  capacity,  and  have  made  most  en- 
enumging  attainments.  Every  one  of  the  Ionian 
rlands,  seven  in  number,  has  a  classicai  icbool,  or 
academy.  According  to  the  last  report  there  were 
69  scbodls,  72  leacheri.  X,102  scholars.  Oa  15  of  the 
more  important  Greet  islands,  32  schools  are  report¬ 
ed,  containing  1,979  scholars. 

.Mr  Brewer,  at  the  first  quarters  exaroinaUon  of 
his  female  school,  in  Smyrna,  on  the  8ih  of  July, 
law,  says  that  96  Greek  girls  were  examlced  before 
crowds  of  A  rmenians.  Jews,  Catholics,  Turks,  Greeks, 
English,  dec. 
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FAMILY  LYCEUM 


APPARATUS. 


FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  eye  is  a  most  powerful  and  efficient 
inlet  ol  knuwItKlge.  On  inuny  sulyecl.'S  a 
mere  glance  ot'tlial  organ  will  do  more  tlian 
a  coins*!  of  reading  and  study  ♦or  weeks  or 
even  niontlis.  To  young  unr.ds  possesse*! 
of  hot  tew  ideas  to  use  Idr  acquiring  others, 
visible  illustrations  are  indispensalde.  With¬ 
out  them,  llieif  progress  in  learnitig  will  he 
ineridy  imllecliiig  words  w itiiout  iileas.  Nor 
can  It  be  doubted,  that  wherever  the  nature 
of  the  case  adinits  of  it,  representations  to 
the  eye  ought  to  precede  a  description  from 
the  Imok  or  the  teacliet.  As  the  uniforui 
atid  distingiiislie*!  success  of  iiilanl  schools 
has  demonstrated  the  truth  of  these  remarks, 
they  an  imt  presented  in  the  form  ol  theo¬ 
ries,  but  of  facts;  and  ot'  course  do  tiol  re¬ 
quire  worils  to  prove  them. 

.Mtbough  the  importaui'e  of  ajiparatus  for 
the  iiisiiiiction  of  chihireii,  mint  appear 
laainft  St  f.  oiii  a  inomeiit’s  n  liection,  and  has 
been  tully  ilenionstruted  by  e.\permient,  the 
sentiiiumt  still  prAails  too  extensively,  that 
study  is  necessary  beldre  it  can  be  used  to 
advantage.  ^ 

All  erroneous  sentiinent  obtains,  not  only 
in  relation  to  iqiparutus  tor  the  use  of  chil¬ 
dren,  but  respecting  the  subjects  most  ea.sy 
and  natural  for  them  to  cotupreheml,  ami 
most  n.sefiil  lor  them  to  learti.  T'he  most 
unlortmiale  impression  exists  Ui  a  great  ex- 
U;ni,  that  the  itmriiing  of  letters,  spelling, 
leading,  writing,  ^c.,  are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  It  not  the  only  important  subjects  to 
occupy  the  attention  ot  y  ouiig  chihlren  ;  anil 
that  me  sciences,  or  the  laws  and  woi'KS  ot 
nature,  are  above  their  compreliension,  and 
not  litteii  for  their  use. 

'I’ln-  order  in  whicli  those  subjects  sliould 
be  taoglil  to  ctnldren,  w  lielliei  coiisideretl 
m  relu'ion  to  tueir  easiness  ot'  cumpreben- 
sioii  or  their  practical  utility,  nio.st  certainly 
oiigiil  to  be  reversed.  lAery  child,  in  Ins 
eurliesi  inlancy,  is  a  nutiiral  pliilosupiier. — 
lie  experiences  the  tiiust  intense  delight,  in 
bis  endless  and  endlessly  varied  experiments 
to  asceriam  the  nature  or  properties  of  ob¬ 
jects  aruniid  iiiiii,  and  of  tit*!  laws  wliicb 
govern  tliein.  'i’be  whole  circle  of  the  sci¬ 
ences  IS  examined  and  relished,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  by  children;  and  the  excniiination  is 
comm.-nce*!  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
e.xperiments  tried  by  them,  in  chemistry,  me- 
cbaiiiis,  Ijydro.staiicb,  pneumatics,  optics, 
botimy,  inmerahigy,  «icc.,  are  innumerable, 
and  aij  calculated  to  give  tliem  the  know¬ 
ledge  w  hich  they  mo.st  need,  and  which  they 
constantly  use  in  their  daily  pursuits  in  lile. 

If  one  science  is  commenced  hy  infants 
earlier  than  any  other,  and  more  than  any 
other,  ties  at  the  timiidation  of  an  intellec¬ 
tual  and  priictical  education,  that  science  is 
gtometry.  It  is  evident  tlntt  one  of  the  fir^l 
impressions  made  upon  the  mintl  of  an  in¬ 
fant,  when  he  opens  Ids  eyes  iip'in  the  light 
of  het-ven,  is  the  stni|ie  or  figure  of  objects 
around  him.  He  commences  the  study  of 
hgure  or  geometry  by  tlie  eye,  and  after  a 
tew  weeks,  brings  to  its  aid  tlie  iiand.  It  is 
by  seeing  and  llicfmg  the  various  objects 
around  us,  that  we  learn  their  shape  and  arc 
ciiahled  to  compare  one  with  another.  Hy 
this  exaininatioii  and  comparison,  we  learn 
the  nature  and  prop  rtit^s  id  all  tigdres,  both 
of  surfaces  and  solids,  and  the  relations  that 
exist  i»ef vvfi(*n  tlumi.  Tiie  jiroperties  and  re¬ 
lations  of  tigiires,  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  sciimce  ol'  geometry, 

.Altlioiigh  children  comtnence  almost  with 
ih*  ir  existeiici;  the  study  ol' geometry  ,  cli*!m- 
istry,  iiatiinil  philosophy,  and  almost  the 
whole  circle  of  the  natural  sciences,  and 
pursue  them  with  the  greatest  ardour  and 
delight,  and  greatly  to  their  iidvimtage  in 
their  future  avocations,  (whatever  tliese  may 
be,) — Itotli  the  delight  and  the  advantage  of 
tl*ese  studii?8  might  he  greatly  aided  hy  fa- 
cililif's  which  parents  and  icacliers  can  put 
int<i  their  hands.  It  adds  much  to  the  pleas¬ 
ure  and  the  practical  utility  to  be  derived 
from  the  natural  scien<’es,  to  have  the  ele¬ 
mentary  prineijiles  clearly  and  fiiniliarly  un¬ 
derstood.  To  uiiilerstand  the  properties  and 
relations  of  diffi  ri-nt  shaped  surfaces  and 
solids,  diagrams  ami  models  of  soliils  areex- 
ceeilingly  desirable  if  not  i.jdis|)en.sal)le, — 
The  imture  of  circles,  sijuares,  triansrles, 
spheres,  cubes,  cylinders,  pyramids,  cones, 
&c.,  and  their  n'semblances  and  differences, 
will  be  Is-tter  iimlerstootl  by  a  men'  glance 
of  the  eye  on  the  ibiiig.s  themselves,  than 
could  lie  done  by  descriptions,  however  ac¬ 
curate,  anti  however  long  continued.  If 
these  views  are  correct,  a  set  of  geometrical 
diagrams  and.solids  must  he  a  valuahle  part 
of  the  furniture  of  every  nursery  and  school¬ 
room. 

A  small  globe,  merely  to  show  the  shape, 
moiioiia,  atid  a  few  of  the  great  divisiniis  of 
the  earth,  a  simple  re|>rpseniaiioii  of  the  so¬ 
lar  aystem,  a  few  cheap  and  simple  articles 


to  illustrate  some  of  the  most  interesting  ami 
important  principles  of  chemistry  and  nat¬ 
ural  philosophy,  specimens  in  geology,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  explain  the  rocks  children  puss  in 
going  to  and  from  school,  slips  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Americaii  forest  trees,  representing  tlie 
bark,  w*»oil,  and  leaf,  with  a  description  and 
explanation  given  of  each  in  a  small  tract, 
would  he  valuable  ajipeudages  to  a  school¬ 
room. 

That  these  sulijects  would  l>e  interestnig 
to  children,  and  wholly  within  their  com¬ 
prehension,  is  triumphantly  proved  in  infant 
schools, as  well  ashy  the  course  voluntarily 
and  anlently  taken  by  ulinost  every  child  in 
his  little,  hut  ceaseless  and  healthful  enter- 
prizes  td'  sport  and  mischief,  as  soon  as  he 
gams  the  power  of  loctimolion.  The  whole 
of  this  will  he  ex|)laitied,  when  the  fact,  too 
■seldom  realized,  is  uuderstootl,  that  almost 
every  principle  of  science  when  divested  of 
verbiage  ami  leclmicalities,  and  presented  in 
its  native  cliaracti  r,  is  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity,  ami  its  titness  to  interest  us  well 
as  to  eidargt!  the  minds  of  children.  Sure¬ 
ly  a  child  need  not  lie  very  old  to  learn,  that 
if  an  iron  rod  is  put  into  the  tire  it  will  hi* 
made  longer,  or  after  seeing  a  few  experi¬ 
ments,  to  umlerstund  the  general  proposition 
that  heat  enlarges  liodies. 

It  d.ies  not  require  great  maturity  of  in- 
tehei't  to  learn  the  fact,  that  glass  is  irior*! 
brittle  than  lead,  that  gold  may  be  Iveaten  in¬ 
to  thinner  leaves  than  iron,  or  that  iron  is 
stronger  and  more  apt  to  rust  than  gold  ;  yet 
these  facts  all  iielong  to  the  sitieuce  of  chem¬ 
istry,  and  are  fitted  to  amuse  and  in.struet 
children,  ami  put  them  in  possession  ot 
knowledge  which  they  will  have  occasion 
to  use  in  almost  every  (lursuit  in  life. 

If  any  jiersou  will  inquire  for  a  moment, 
tliroiigli  whiit  organ  imjire.ssions  are  made 
upon  the  inimis  of  cliildreu  most  ra|)idly, 
ilistin<’tly,  permanently,  ami  agreeably,  what 
kind  of  knowledge  they  are  in  infancy  most 
eager  to  obtain,  and  what  they  have  the  mo,«t 
frequent  and  important  oceasions  to  use  in 
the  daily  and  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  he 
must  he  ready  to  ac.knttwiedge,  that  apjiara- 
tus,  and  .specimens  to  explain  the  laws  and 
the  works  of  creation,  are  an  es.sentiul  ap¬ 
pendage  to  every  school-room  and  every 
nursery. 

GEOLOGY. 

FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Few  subjects  have  a  stronger  claim  to  a 
(ilace  in  a  system  of  popular  education,  than 
Geology.  Numerous  reasons  urge  its  intro¬ 
duction  into  every  school. 

1.  It  is  tiearly  allied  to  geography  ;  and, 
like  that,  is  calriilated  to  enlarge  the  minds 
and  extend  the  views  of  children,  by  ac- 
tpiainting  theiii  with  the  earth  they  inhahit. 
If  it  does  not  inform  ns  of  the  situation  and 
comparative  size  of  continents,  islands,  and 
mountains,  it  teaches  us  what  continents, 
islands,  and  mountiiius,  are  compost'd  of. — 
If  it  takes  no  notice  of  cities,  kingdoiiLs,  and 
empires,-,  upon  the  earth,  or  the  changes 
whicli  have  heeii  protlucerl  upon  its  surface, 
by  the  industry  or  the  ravages  of  men,  it  de¬ 
scribes  the  more  sublime  cliansres  it  has  .suf¬ 
fered,  by  the  hand  of  time,  and  the  agency 
of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  If  it  gives 
no  history  of  the  nations  that  have  risen,  and 
flourislietl,  and  fallen,  upon  the  earth,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  history  of  the  earth  itsself.  It  informs 
os  what  it  was  when  ir  was  witlionr  form 
and  void,  what  changes  it  suffered  when  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  hrukeii  up, 
or  when  other  convulsions  shook  it  to  its 
centre. 

2.  It  is  an  interesting  scienee.  It  opens 
to  our  view  a  new  wnrld,  and  presents  ns 
with  niimerons  objects  of  beauty  and  of  in¬ 
terest,  liefore  unnoticed.  The  most  liarreri 
ledges,  the  coinnionest  rocks  and  walls  hy 
the  wayside,  destitute  of  unytliiiig  to  admire 
or  notice,  show  to  gnntps  id'  young  exjdo- 
rers,  that  these  have  not  merited  the  long 
neglect  they  have  suffered  ;  that  they  contain 
much  that  is  rich  and  beautiful,  not  merely 
when  arranged  on  the  shelves  and  eases  of  a 
cabinet,  hut  when  placed  on  the  mantelpierc 
of  the  parlour  or  tlrawing-room,  and  fur- 
ni."hing  iiistruciioii  and  delight  to  the  most 
elevated  minds. 

3.  It  i.s  among  the  grandest  of  the  scien¬ 
ces.  It  leads  us  to  view,  with  inereiised  ad¬ 
miration,  the  towering  mountain  and  awful 
precipice,  and  induces  and  enables  us  to  ex¬ 
amine  with  greater  ardor,  anti  more  exalt¬ 
ed  lielight,  those  featun-s  of  the  earth,  which 
nev**r  fail  to  excite  ideas  of  sublimity  even 
in  the  rudest  mind.  We  learn  from  it,  that 
amiil  the  lofty  aspect,  the  terrific  grandeur, 
anti  the  wild  confusion,  of  the  Alps  and  .\u- 
des,  there  is  order  and  regularity,  which 
evince  t!:e  skill  of  a  wise  atid  all-powerful 
architect.  .Arratigement  amidst  iip^iarent 
disonler,  a  vast  storehouse  of  riches  over¬ 
hung  hy  fonnsof  terror,  objects  of  the  high¬ 
est  l^auty  grouped  beneath  the  awfully  sub¬ 


lime  ;  aflord  to  the  pa.ssing  geologist  a  moral 
as  well  us  an  intellectual  banquet. 

4.  It  gives  new  interest  and  increased  util¬ 
ity  to  our  jouriiies  and  our  walks,  A  jierson 
with  the  slightest  kuowle*lge  of  geology, 
never  passes  from  one  country  or  place  to 
another,  without  finding  much  to  admire, 
and  much  to  increase  Ins  store  of  knowledge. 
If  he  finds  no  thriving  village,  no  field  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  fruits  of  the  farmer’s  industry, 
no  fertile  tract  groaning  under  its  load  ot 
stately  I'orest  trees,  or  siitilmg  beneath  its 
ilress  of  heauttful  verdure,  he  still  finds  in 
the  barren  plain  or  the  broken  ledge,  much 
that  is  Ix'uutiful,  rich,  ami  instructive. 

5.  It  furnishes  a  healthful  and  instructive 
amusement  to  the  >oung.  Wherever  it  has 
been  introtiuced  into  schools,  the  pupils  have 
taken  more  or  less  of  their  pastime  in  exam¬ 
ining  and  collecting  specimens  of  minerals 
within  their  reach.  A  geological  extutrsion 
is  uniformly  preferred  hy  them  to  their  or¬ 
dinary  sports,  too  often  calculated  to  dissi¬ 
pate  their  minds,  and  unfit  them  Ibr  patient 
and  successful  u|)jilication,  when  they  return 
to  their  school  rooms  or  their  books. 

G.  It  teaches  cliililreii  to  be  observing.— 
.\  ihotisand  objects  before  unnoticed  pres.s 
upon  their  view  ;  their  imagination  and  taste 
are  awakened,  and  called  into  vigorous  and 
healthful  exercise  in  discrimiuHtiiig  the  as¬ 
pects  of  objects.  Their  minds  once  putu[>on 
the  search  to  discover  what  is  beautiful  and 
rich  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  are  led  to  ex¬ 
amine  other  parts  of  this  wide  creation  ;  and 
wherever  they  go,  or  whatever  they  see,  tlii*y 
find  sometliitig  to  admire,  and  to  convey  to 
ilicir  minds  entertaiiimeiit  and  instruction. 

7.  It  leadsto  useful  discoveries.  Wherev¬ 
er  the  science  of  geology  has  heeii  intro¬ 
duced  into  schools,  or  to  tlie  attention  of  oth¬ 
er  yoiiug  people,  valuable  discoveries  have 
lieeu  made  to  enrich  the  treasures  of  stu- 
ence,  or  to  furnish  new  sources  of  inibistry 
and  of  wealth,  hot h  to  iudividinds  and  the 
nation.  If  Imt  once  introdneed  into  all  onr 
si’hools,  the  whole  country  would  be  put  im- 
der  the  most  minute  and  rigid  exatnination, 
and  compelletl  to  yield  np  its  treasure.-*,  now 
buried  beneatli  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In 
New  England  alone,  from  one  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  young,  hut  ardent  and  effi¬ 
cient  siirveiors  might  be  inriuced  to  afford 
their  gratuitous  and  cheerful  ser\  ices,  to  e.x- 
plore  onr  resources  in  the  mineral  kingdom ; 
and  while  they  amused  and  instructed  them¬ 
selves,  they  would  make  important  acces¬ 
sions  to  the  public  treasures  of  science  and 
of  wealth. 

8.  As  the  adoption  of  geology  as  a  branch 
of  common  education,  niiiformly  leadsto  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  naturul  features 
of  the  country,  it  would  prepare  the  way  for 
obtaining  maps  id'  all  tlie  towns  where  it 
-should  he  introduced.  Gonsideriiig  the  tri¬ 
fling  e.xpense  at  which  lithographic  prints  of 
town  maps  can  be  procured,  and  the  impor¬ 
tant  vehicles  they  would  lie  to  convey  a  mi¬ 
nute  and  accurate  know  ledge  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  resources  of  oim'  country  to  the 
minds  of  its  inhaliitants,  few  subjects  better 
deserve  the  immediate  attention  of  every 
town.* 

5L  No  science  is  more  practical.  It  ac¬ 
quaints  farmers  with  the  nature  of  their  soils, 
and  the  best  methods  of  improving  tiieiii: 
civil  engineers  with  the  materials  for  con¬ 
structing  roads,  canals,  railways,  wliarve.s, 
dams,  &,c.  and  the  proper  method  of  com- 
biiiing  them :  artiste  with  the  origin  and  na¬ 
ture  of  paints,  and  other  substances  in  com¬ 
mon  use:  and  the  miner  when  and  how  to 
extend  his  researches,  pointing  him  to  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  lahoiirs,  and  guarding  him 
against  abortive  attempts. 

Agrieiiltnre,  internal  iniproveiiicnt.s,  mnn- 
nfacttires,  and  the  various  useful  arts,  occu¬ 
py,  at  present,  so  large  a  place  in  pidilic  at¬ 
tention,  as  to  render  every  method  ivliieli 
can  he  adopted  to  advance  them,  worthy  of 
public  and  private  jiatroiiage. 

10.  The  introduction  of  geology  into 
schools,  would  lend  to  promote,  moral  im¬ 
provement  among  the  young.  Perhaps  there 
are  not  two  more  iiiifortiinate  circumstances 
attending  onr  system  of  popular  eibtcalion, 
than  that  the  exercises  of  children  in  the 
school-room  are  irksome,  and  those  for  re- 
ereation  are  dissipating  to  the  mind.  If 
school-houses  could  he  rendered  places  of 
pleasant  resort,  and  aniii.sernents  sources  of 
useful  instruction,  the  great  work  of  reform 
in  cultivating  intellectual  and  moral  taste, 
would  he  fairly  begun.  The  more  innocent 
and  useful  amusements  are  scattered  aniund 
the  ynung,  the  less  time  an<l  disposition  will 
there  be  to  pursue  those  which  are  perni¬ 
cious  or  useless.  No  subject,  perhaps,  is  bet¬ 
ter  fitted  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of 
amusement  and  instruction,  than  geology. — 

*  .Mr.  Petiille'on,  of  Boston,  offers  to  execute  litho¬ 
graphic  prints  of  town  irsips  at  a  very  mofterate  price, 
after  manuscript  drafts  are  furnished  for  the  purpose. 
We  meutiou  this  fact  as  particularly  important  to  Ly¬ 
ceums. 


And  few  are  better  fitted  to  show  the  pow¬ 
er  aud  wisdom  of  llitii,  ‘  who  weighed  the 
mouniuius  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  bal-^ 
ance.’ 

11.  It  is  easily  acquired.  The  features  of 
this  science  are  not  only  striking  and  grand, 
hut  they  are  tew  and  simple,  aud  exactly  fit¬ 
ted  to  entertain  and  ex|)aud  the  juvenile 
mind.  Hy  the  aid  of  sjiecimens,  with  appro¬ 
priate  descriptions,  its  general  principles  are 
more  easily  and  readily  understood,  than 
those  of  any  other  science  which  is  taught. 
Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  introduce  if 
into  every  di.strict  and  private  school  in  the 
comitry  ;  and  to  acquaint  every  child  with 
the  naiiies,  ingredients  and  uses,  of  the  rocks 
he  daily  oliserves  in  his  walks,  and  with  the 
prominent  geological  features  of  our  coun— 
try. 

12.  It  is  neccs-^ary.  vV’ithout  it,  gazetteer? 
and  journals  of  travels  cannot  be  understood. 
In  some  places,  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
geological  features  of  the  earth,  is  as  coin- 
moii  and  familiar,  a.s  of  the  continents  and 
oceans  :  and  consequenlly,  without  this 
knowledge,  a  person  is  liable  to  find  himself 
ignorant  of  the  most  common  and  famil¬ 
iar  topics  of  rotiversatioii,  in  the  society 
be  will  frequently  meet.  To  be  destitute  of 
a  branch  of  scii  nee  so  iiiipoituiit  and  acces¬ 
sible,  is  to  be  unprovided  wiili  a  great  source 
of  mental  occiipulion  and  eiitertuinment  for 
early  life;  and  in  the  case  of  teachers,  the 
want  of  it  is  the  want  of  a  |iowerful  and 
happy  means  of'iiitlucncing  the  youthful 
mind. 

Few  teachers  perhaps  are  at  present  ac¬ 
quainted  to  any  extent  with  tliis  important; 
department  of  knowledge.  Hut  none  naed 
long  remain  so,  who  are  in  the  rieigliliotir- 
liood  of  a  Lyceum.  The  farther  extension 
of  llii.s  useful  instriictioii  will,  it  is  to  lie  ho¬ 
ped,  ort'er  opportunities  to  every  instrueter, 
of  acquiring  at  le.isi  a  good  knowletlge  of 
local  geology. 


QUES  I'lOXS  o.x  LYCEUM  No.  5. 

Which  coniimiiiiiics  rices  cxpi'rieiice  prove  lo  have 
ihe  greatest  pecuniary  prosperity — tho.se  who  e.\lc!ul 
a  liSeral  siipjjvrt  lo  /itfiiu  ijaud  rtligiont  instiiiitidii*, 
or  those  who  withhold  it  ? 

M'hich  coniniiinitics  have  Ihe  best  dwellings,  rariiis, 
roads,  iVc. — those  who  cx()end  much,  or  those  who  e.v- 
pt'ud  little,  forcliurches,  school-houses,  elergv  men  aud 
schoolmasters  ? 

Which  are  most  c.xpensive,  the  solid  or  the  orna¬ 
mental  brandies  ol'  education  ? 

Which  costs  the  most,  a  dancing-school  for  a  quar¬ 
ter.  or  a  common  district  school  lor  lour  years  ! 

Which  get  the  largest  salaries,  dancing-masters,  or 
clergyineii  and  teachers  of  the  necessary  branches  ! 

What  mines  arc  noted  lor  yielding  tin  '!  , 

Which  is  probably  th<!  ojily  tnclal  ess«uti;d  to  the 
arts  of  civilization  I 

Which  metal  is  most  malleable  !  How  thin  can 
gold  leaf  be  beaten  I 

What  class  of  bodies  arc  the  heaviest,  and  which 
the  heaviest  of  the  iiielal.  t 

How  niueh  heavier  than  water  is  plalina  ? 

Which  metal  is  most,  and  which  is  least  fusihle  ? 

Which  is  most  dilficnil  lo  melt,  iron  or  silver? 

\\  hat  R  that  properly  of  metals  called,  which  ren¬ 
ders  them  capable  ol  being  drawn  into  wire  I 

Which  metal  is  most  ductile,  iron  or  lead  ? 

Which  is  the  strongest  of  the  metals,  and  w  hich  can 
be  welded  and  tem|>ered  ! 

What  pro|)crties  in  iron  lit  it  for  edge  tools  f 

Are  the  quartz  and  potash,  used  in  the  manufacto¬ 
ry  of  glass,  irauspureiil  or  o|ia<|iie  ? 

What  substances  were  used  beldre  the  <liscovery  of 
glass  ? 

When  is  glass  first  mentioned  in  History  ? 

With  which  have  the  ('hmese  been  longest  acquaiat-- 
cd,  glass  or  porcelain  ! 

Wlii*  h  contains  the  largest  plates  of  mica,  the  old¬ 
est,  or  the  more  recent  granite  ? 

hat  other  roclts  besides  granite  coiilaiu  mica  ? 

How  rioes  the  arnmg.nncnt  of  mica  iii  gneiss  difl'er 
irom  that  in  granite  ! 

If  two  sets  of  p,irallcl  lines,  equally  distant,  cro.ss 
each  other  at  right  angles,  which  figure  do  they  form, 
a  square  or  an  ubiong  ! 

If  two  sets  of  lines,  as  above,  cross  at  oblique  an¬ 
gles,  do  they  lorin  a  rhombus  or  a  rhomboid  ? 

Do  a  square  and  rhombus  dilTer  from  each  other  in 
their  lines  or  angles  ? 

What  is  the  dilference  Irntwecii  a  rhombus  and  a 
rlitimboid  ? 

Has  an  oblong  all  its  sides  equal,  or  only  its  oppo¬ 
site  sides 

Has  a  rhombus  all  its  angles  e<|ual,  or  only  its  o|>- 
posile  angles  ? 

Which  figure  is  most  common  in  objects  around  os,, 
the  oblong  or  square,  the  s<iuare  nr  rhombus  ? 

How  far  must  a  child  advance  in  counting,  before 
he  can  muKiply  two  aud  divide  lour  ? 

In  what  ratio  is  power  increased  hy  bringing  levers 
to  act  u()oii  each  other,  arithmetical  or  geometrical  ? 

What  increase  of  power  can  be  gained  by  three 
levers  acting  upon  each  other,  w  ith  die  long  arm  of 
each  ten  tinu's  as  long  as  t|p  short  arm  ? 

Where  is  the  coinpouiid  lever  most  useful,  in  mov¬ 
ing  a  weight  a  great  or  a  small  distance  ? 

W’hich  is  most  according  to  the  Lyceum  principle, 
for  meroliers  of  a  society  to  instruct  each  other,  or  to 
hire  lecturers  ? 

Upon  what  plan  has  the  Boston  Mechanics  Lyce¬ 
um  been  conducted — lectures,  or  mutual  and  familiar 
exercises  ? 

How  luany  circuit  schools  earn  one  teacher  aUead, 

'  lo  advantage  ? 


